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Sherman Blend exquisite coffee is sealed and endorsed as Sexton 
cuest coffee. This is the great Sexton favorite—its volume far ex- 
ceeding that of any cheaper coffee. Many have used it for years. 
The first cup calls for an encore—so full-bodied, so flavorful, 
so uniformly satisfying is this custom-blended beverage. Your 


cuests’ satisfaction will amply repay your effort to please with 


Sherman Blend. 
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At last, here is a line of balls tough enough to take Pennsylvania Athletic Balls are covered with Perma- 
the rough and tumble punishment of a group of wild Hide which keeps moisture out; helps each ball keep 
Indians at camp. Each ball is official in size, shape, its shape, keep its weight and wear three times as 
weight and performance ... with this big plus fea- long. So give your campers the advantage of play- 
ture. These balls play better outdoors in all weather, ing with official balls, and save 4, compared to 
never get soggy or logy, even when it rains! For top-quality conventional balls, on every one you buy. 









Volleyball 


Multi-ply molded construc- 
tion. Strong, scuff-proof. Accurate, perfectly bal- 


anced, wonderful feel’. 











Playground Ball 


Variety of sizes from 6” to 10” 


Football 


Passes, kicks, handles 
with the best. 


in diameter. Red. 











Water Polo 


Permanently waterproof. 


Soccer Ball 


Maroon color. Strong, durable. Will not absorb moisture. 














Beach Ball 


Colorful, durable, water- S h t t [ k \ | 
proof. Choice of 3 sizes. ll C 0 C S 


Tough "Volley" for small boys, 
"Silver Goose” for better players. 














Tennis Ball 


The leading tennis ball for 25 years. 
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new, molded one-piece cover 
for Athletic Balls perfected by 


Accurate, lively, long hairy nap. 
Pennsylvania. All the "feel" of 
the conventional cover, yet it 
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these 
youngsters 





and scores more like them 
... Will be going to camp 
this coming summer. 
Already their parents are 
watching for suitable places. 
Through experience, 
parents have learned that 
a sure way of finding just 
the right camp is by 
consulting the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Camp 
Directory. 


This recognized Directory 
was used by some 243 camp 
directors last spring to 
reach the parents of 
thousands of children in 
Herald Tribune families 
who attend camp every 
summer. Why not let these 
readers know about your 
camp—early—by placing an 
advertisement where it will 
be looked for as a matter 
of course—in the Camp 
Directory of the 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


For details about the Camp Directory, 
rates and closing dates, write to the above 
address. The Camp Directory appears in 
THIS WEEK Magazine Section of the 
Sunday New York Herald Tribune. 








Publishing 
Nidelights 


It was a busy summer for us— 
busy and happy—and we hope 
the same holds true for you. 

Isobel (that’s Isobel Walker, 
assistant editor) traveled farther- 
est. She went to France, as secre- 
tary to Mr. and Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Jannet, helping with operation of 
their camp for French children. 
She reports a wonderful summer. 
We, of course, were greatly 
pleased she had the opportunity, 
because there’s nothing like first- 
hand camp experience to make 
possible publication of increas- 
ingly better issues of your maga- 
zine. 

Jean Krumpe, whose work on 
“Camping” includes circulation 
and advertising make-up, was the 
one of us who stayed on deck 
most of the summer. What kept 
Jean busy was working on our 
new “Camp Director’s 1948 Hand- 
book and Buying Guide,” which 
will be off the press in a couple 
of weeks. 

As for me, most of my spare 
time was spent in helping to erect 
a camp cottage on our Vermont 
hillside. Learned a lot about dig- 
ging, cement mixing (that’s hard 
work!), carpentering and roofing. 
Also blistered hands, broken 
(well almost) backs and such like. 
The beauty of the spot, with its 
mirror-like lake, fragrant bal- 
sams and views of nearby hills 
and distant mountains, made all 
the hard work seem well worth 
while, and already we’re looking 
forward to next summer. 

Another thing which required 
a bit of my time was preliminary 
planning for the fall meetings of 
the New York Business Paper 
Editors’ Conference, which this 
summer honored me by election 
to the chairmanship of its execu- 
tive committee. 

Well, my space is running out, 
so I’ll sign off. See you next 
month, with another report on 
what we are doing and how it ties 
in with a bigger and_ better 
“Camping Magazine.” 

HOWARD GALLOWAY 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chlor-O-Feeder 


Now is the time to prepare for 
the 1948 season! Consult with 





our nearby representative and, ti 
without obligation, receive com- 1 
plete recommendations on simple, Pul 
safe and dependable ‘%Propor- h 
tioneers/. Chlor-O-Feeders to N 
continuously sterilize your camp Pul 


drinking water. If you have S 
trouble with cloudy water you 
will also be interested in the new 
Pur-O-Cel Filters — they produce 
clear, brilliant water entirely free 
of turbidity. Swimming pools, too, 
are kept sparkling clear where 
Pur-O-Cel Filters are used. 

WRITE TODAY for descriptive 
bulletins and the name and ad- 
dress of our representative who 
can provide you with equipment 
to prevent water borne disease 
from spoiling your 1948 season. 








%Proportioneers% Pur-O-Cel Filter 


7 PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 7% 


47 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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By Margaret Milliken 


Out of the work done on camp standards 


has been evolved this proposed rating 


plan for evaluating semi-public camps 


EALIZING THE growing 
need for raising camp 
standards, a re-emphasis is 
now taking place in the entire 
camping movement. Recently a 
great deal of work has been done 
on the assembling, examining and 
reformulating of existing camp 
standards. Current efforts to de- 
velop and apply standards in 
camping promise to remake and 
advance camping more signifi- 
cantly in the next decade than 
during its history to date. 


In the December, 1946, issue of 
“Camping Magazine,’’ Miss Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy, past president of 
ACA reported that a Camp Stand- 
ards Committee had been ap- 
pointed to seek information re- 
garding our present standards 
contained in’ ‘*Marks of Good 
Camping,’ and to further revise 
these standards. Wilbur A. Jos- 
eph of Pittsburg, chairman of 
this committee, asked each Sec- 
tion to draw up a set of standards 
and submit them to this commit- 
tee to assist in this revision. It is 
felt that ACA should be in a posi- 
tion to provide, upon request, a 
set of good standards for camping 
and the Oregon Section, during 
the past two years, has been di- 
recting its efforts toward this end. 

In the fall of 1945 a committee 
was appointed by the president of 
this Section to develop a set of 
minimum standards for Oregon 





6 


camps. Much time and effort 
were spent by this committee 
working out a plan of procedure 
for the formulation of these 
standards. They finally decided 
that the entire membership of the 
Oregon Section, representing all 
agencies interested in camping, 
rather than a representative com- 
mittee, should share in the draw- 
ing-up of these standards. Conse- 
quently the regular monthly 
meetings for the Section were 
planned on a workshop basis and 
standards became the project of 
the year. 


As a starting point the original 
committee presented a tentative 
set of standards. Many phases of 
the total camping picture were 
considered before deciding on the 
following three major divisions as 
essentially basic to good camping: 

(1) Program, including objec- 

tives, program planning, 
records, and evaluation as 
sub-divisions. 

(2) Selection, supervision and 

training of camp staff. 

(3) Health, sanitation and 

safety. . 

The workshop members, during 
a series of meetings, revised and 
re-formulated the statements cov- 
ering all the items included in the 
above divisions. They then sent 
them back to the original commit- 
tee to be organized into a set of 
standards for the Oregon Section. 


Oregon Section’s 


This was followed by an all day 
meeting of the Section, at which 
time the completed set of stand- 
ards was presented, discussed and 
some revisions made. The result 
was the adoption of a set of Min- 
imum Standards for Oregon 
Camps by the Oregon Chapter of 
the ACA on May 25, 1946. 


Through the cooperative efforts 
of the Camps and Camping Com- 
mittee of the Council of Social 
Agencies, final corrected copies of 
these standards were sent to all 
Section members and are now 
available upon request to all 
camping groups in the state. 


To further the use of standards, 
the president of the Oregon 
Camping Association appointed 
the executive director of the Port- 
land Girl Scouts chairman of a 
committee to devise some type of 
rating scale based upon the adop- 
ted set of standards, the idea in 
mind being to use such a scale for 
the purpose of evaluating camps 
in order to determine the degree 
to which such standards are in 
practice. The Section felt that, as 
a result of this procedure, all 
agencies would be stimulated to 
raise standards of camping 
throughout the state. 


As a member of one of the 
workshop groups on the stand- 
ards, the author became interest- 
ed and selected the subject of 
devising such a rating scale for 
evaluating semi-public camps ll 
the State of Oregon as a thesis 
subject for completion of 4 
Master’s Degree at Oregon State 
College. It was realized that a 
rating scale of this nature would 
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have to employ accepted stand- 
ards and practices in the organi- 
zation and administration of 
camps throughout the United 
States. The purpose of the study 
was to present a rating scale that 
would meet with the approval of 
experts recognized in the field of 
camping and be accepted by the 
Oregon Association. 


The committee approved the 
undertaking of this project and 
agreed to assist in any way it 
could. Selection of standards 
upon which the proposed rating 
scale would be based was made 
from a study of the following 
sources: Marks of Good Camp- 
ing, Camps and their Modern Ad- 
ministration, A Camping Manual, 
Camping Aims and Guides, stand- 
ards published by Girl Scout and 
Camp Fire Girls’ Youth Agencies, 
and from the Minimum Set of 
Standards for Oregon Camps. 


There was found to be consid- 
erable agreement as to standards 
in the case of a number of major 
camping items in this rating plan. 
The majority used as a basis were 
those standards adopted by the 
Oregon Section of the ACA. 
Others represent the opinion of 
experts in the field of camping 
and some were worked out in 
meetings of the Oregon Camp Di- 
rectors and general camp con- 
ferences, 


After the rating scale was set 
up, a copy was sent to all camp 
directors in the state with the re- 
quest that they rate their own 
Camps aS an experiment. This 
Procedure was followed in order 
to determine the extent to which 
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Ing plan for camps 


the plan was usable as a practical 
device for the 


camps. 





The Rating Plan 


The schedule has nine general divisions representing major 
items which contribute directly or indirectly to the adequacy of 
a good camp program. To facilitate scoring, 100 points have 
been allotted to each of these divisions, but since they are not all 
of equal importance, a suggested value is indicated for each to 
enable any camp to arrive at a percentage rating on the basis of 
the whole schedule. The weightings given not only to the major 
items but also to the subdivisions of each are more or less arbi- 
trary. In general, they represent what are believed to be the 
relative importance of the respective items. The following are 
the nine major divisions in the rating plan: 


I. First Impressions 





1. Is there a friendly atmosphere? 20 
2. Is it leisurely, or is there evidence of hurry and ten- 
| ROSE OFEA Me cea 20 





(Three additional questions complete this division. ) 


It, Camp Site 
1. Is there possibility for improvement? 8 
2. Is there possibility for expansion ? 8 
(Nine additional questions complete this division. ) 








Tt. Camp Equipment 
1. Dothe kitchen equipment and arrangement make for 
efficiency in preparing and serving meals? 10 
2. Is there sufficient equipment to provide for a desir- 
able program in the following camp activities ? 
a. Arts and Crafts 2 
b. Camp Craft = 2 
C.. Fe re a ee. 2 
2 
2 
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(Eight additional questions complete this division.) 











TV. Camp Kelationships 
1. Is the camp organized on the unit plan? 10 
2. Are opportunities provided for the new camper to 
orient himself to camp soon after arrival ? 10 





(11 additional questions complete this division.) 








The directors were re- 
evaluation of quested to return the rating scale 











Vv. Program 
A. Objectives (40 points) 
1. Are there evidences that specific objectives have been 





formulated ? ms 6 
2. Does the staff understand and agree with the general 
objectives as formulated ? ... 4 





(Seven additional questions complete this division.) 
B. Activities (60 points) 


1. Are the activities appropriate to the camp setting ?...... 6 
2. Does the program of activities contribute to the 
health and safety of the campers? |... 4 








(11 additional questions complete this division. ) 


VI. Selection, Supervision and Training of Staff 
A. Selection of staff (10 points) 
(This section has two items listed.) 
B. Training and Qualifications (50 points) 
(This section has 10 items listed.) 
C. In-service training methods (25 points) 
(This section has five items listed.) 
D. Personnel practices (15 points) 
(This section has five items listed.) 


Vil. Health, Sanitation and Safety 
A. Health (50 points) 
1. Isa heaith examination required of each person with- 
in one week prior to camp opening? 2 
2. Is a health history required of each camper and 








(26 additional questions complete this division.) 
B. Sanitation (25 points) 
1. Are latrine wastes disposed of by a method approved 
by the County Health authorities? 2 
2. Are latrine pits fly-tight? 2 
(14 additional questions complete this division.) 
C. Safety (25 points) 








1. Is astandard accident-report form used in camp? ...... 1 
2. Is the swimming program under the supervision of a 
Red Cross Water Safety Instructor? 3 





(14 additional questions complete this division.) 


Vill. Records 
1. Are records of individual camper’s behavior main- 
tained during the camp season for seasonal use only? 15 
2. Are these records used for counseling purposes dur- 
ing the camp season ? 15 
(Five additional questions complete this division. ) 


IX. Evaluation 

1. Is there an annual appraisal of the camp on the basis 
of a set of standards and the camp’s own stated ob- 
SS ARR ont a EON ne oO EL RMON heen nm CE 25 

2. Do counselors appraise the development of each 
camper during their camp experience in the form of 
a written report? 25 

(Two additional questions complete this division.) 

















counselor upon arrival at camp? ....... 3 








with their reactions, comments, 
criticisms and suggestions for im- 
provement of the scale. These 
were considered carefully and the 
scale revised accordingly. 

The proposed rating scale has 
been completed and was present- 
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ed to the Oregon Camping As- 
sociation and officially adopted on 
November 25, 1946. A brief out- 
line of this scale and partial in- 
dication of items included is given 
in the accompanying boxes. 

In each division the number of 


points is indicated which should 
be credited to a camp meeting the 
standard suggested. Unless other- 
wise specificially indicated, a 
camp that does not fully meet the 
standard indicated for a given 
item should be credited with a 
lesser number of points than the 
full score, the number being pro- 
portional to the extent to which 
the camp meets the standard pro- 
vision. In order to determine a 
general percentage for a camp 
based upon the entire schedule, 
the number of points scored un- 
der each of the nine major divi- 
sions is multiplied by the weight- 
ing suggested for each and the 
total number of points is divided 
by the sum of the weightings. 

The rating scale offers a means 
of measuring the degree to which 
camps are offering a well-rounded 
camping program. It affords a 
measuring rod of camps to deter- 
mine the extent to which they are 
meeting accepted standards. It 
also enables camps to check facil- 
ities, equipment, personnel, pro- 
gram and practices against a 
standard and thereby determine 
their weaknesses and deficiencies. 
An annual appraisal has been 
suggested as a practice by the 
Oregon Section of the ACA. 

The chief value of this scale lies 
in its usefulness to camps as a 
self-rating device primarily, and 
not as a means of comparing one 
camp score to others or as a 
means of preventing any camp 
from continuing with its present 
camping program. It should re- 
sult in the securing of community 
understanding and support of ef- 
forts made to improve all phases 
of the camp program. 


Recognizing the need for care- 
ful and effective use of such a de 
vice, a committee has been ap- 
pointed and is now studying the 
best plan for accomplishing the 
purpose for which the rating scale 
was formulated, that of raising 
general camp standards in the 
state of Oregon. 

This experiment on the part of 
the Oregon Section of the Amer!- 
can Camping Association is in line 
with the proposed study of camp 
standards as outlined by our Na- 
tional Organization and it 13s 
hoped will fully accomplish the 
purpose for which it was de- 
signed. 
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ferald Burns Named 


ACA Executive 


Successor to Thelma Patterson is a man of 


wide experience in the field of camping 


Gerald P. Burns has been 
named Executive Director of 
ACA, it was announced in late 
August by Mrs. Carol G. Hulbert, 
the president of the Association. 
He will replace Thelma Patterson, 
who resigned the position a few 
months ago. Burns will make his 
headquarters at the ACA Na- 
tional Office, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and will take up 
residence in the Chicago area 
with his family. 

Burns has had 10 years of 
camping experience. Before the 
war he was employed by the Bos- 
ton Y.M.C.A. During the war he 
rose from Private to Major; most 
of his time in the service was 
spent in organizing and directing 
athletic and recreation programs 


for six large Army Air Bases in 
southern Fiorida. More recently 
he has been working toward his 
Ed. D. degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His dissertation is being 
written on the pertinent topic, 
“The Educational Implications In- 
herent in the Program of the 
American Camping Association.” 
In his early thirties, Burns is 
married and has one child. He 
has a pleasing personality, shows 
promise of being a hard worker 
and is full of ideas for ACA. 
During the summer, prior to 
his becoming associated with 
ACA on a full-time basis, Burns 
spent considerable time in famili- 
arizing himself with the workings 
of the association and in making 
the acquaintance of various key 





oficers and committee workers. 
He visited Mrs. Hulbert at her 
camp, attended a meeting of the 
Publications Committee, and met 
informally with as many section 
and national officers and commit- 
tee chairmen as time would per- 
mit. As of this writing, he is de- 
voting full time to ACA activities. 

The committee to select a new 
ACA Executive was originally 
chaired by Vice-president Elmer 
Ott, who left soon thereafter for 
a six-months assignment in Ger- 
many. He passed on his chair- 
manship to Mrs. Eleanor Eels, 
who carried the work of the 
committee to a successful conclu- 
sion with the appointment of 
Burns to the post of Executive 
Director. 





hood Idea! 








Leaders and Guides at a Girl 
Guide-Girl Scout International 
Camp in Canada experimented 
with a good combination cooking 
fire and grease pit, introduced by 
one of the Guides. One trench 
serves both purposes. 

The fire trench is partially lined 
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A One-Trench Cooking Fire and Grease Pit 
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with rock, gravel and clay. One- 
third of the trench is separated 
by a rock wall to surface level 
and filled with stones and gravel. 
Screen wire is stretched across the 


top of this section. Dish water 
poured through the screen wire 
seeps through the rock and gravel 


SMALL STONES 
LARGE RocKS 


into the layers of rock under the 
cooking fire and evaporates. 


This is especially successful 
when used with small groups 
where the quantity of water to be 
disposed of is not great. 


GIRL SCOUT NAT’L. HDQS. 
New York City 
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Pre-School 


HILDREN’S CAMPS have 
been accepted and recom- 
mended by all educators for 
many years, but the concept of 
pre-school camping has not re- 
ceived as much recognition or 
publicity. Until recently, it was 
dificult for the average parent 
to conceive of sending very young 
children to camp. Prior to the 
war, psychological research had 
concentrated on the child’s need 
for security, and the traumatic 
effects of separation from his 
parents. Many of the conclusions 
had either been misinterpreted or 
inaccurately presented. 

However, reality always in- 
trudes upon theory and when the 
war broke out old ideas had to be 
abandoned in the face of acute 
necessity. Millions of women 
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By Clara Fou 


Camp Waywayanda, Copake Falls, N. Y. 


were needed on the production 
front and since a substantial num- 
ber of them were mothers of 
young children, the problem of 
child care became urgent. 
Through government subsidies, 
hundreds of nursery schools were 
set up throughout the country. 
At last, the advantages of pre- 
school education were made avail- 
able to large numbers of children. 

Most of these children flourish- 
ed in their new environment, 
where stress was placed on their 
needs, abilities and interests. Ed- 
ucational programs for parents 
were part of each school’s ac- 
tivities, and many antiquated 
fears were discarded. 

Casting off -past traditions 
wrought deep changes in the 
thinking of mothers. Much of 


their anxiety disappeared as they 
observed the daily growth of their 
children in nursery schools. Soon 
the demand for pre-school educa- 
tion was overwhelming, and both 
government-sponsored and pri- 
vate schools found themselves 
with long waiting lists. 

For those women who were 
fortunate enough to secure a 
place for their children, a new 
problem arose during the sum- 
mer months. Although the nur- 
sery schools were in operation all 
year round, many mothers wished 
to send their children away from 
the city during the hot summer 
months. Thus, camps for younger 
children received a tremendous 
impetus. 

Increased earnings, the break- 
up of family units, the housing 
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shortage and the’ exhorbitant 
rates of vacation resorts also con- 
tributed to the increase of camp 
enrollments. Another important 
factor was the growth and devel- 
opment of Guidance and Family 
Clinics, where psychiatrists often 
found that a period away from 
home was helpful for disturbed 
children and parents. Above all, 
the realization by parents that 
younger children need and thrive 
on creative play and companion- 
ship with children at their own 
age levels, overcame many of the 
prejudices that had retarded the 
progress of pre-school camping. 

At this point, it is important to 
stress the fact that several good 
pre-school camps had been in ex- 
istence long before the war. 
These camps, like the pre-war 
nurseries, had pioneered in the 
field. Through their experiences 
and experimentation, a pattern 
for camping among younger age 
groups had been developed. 

What is this pattern? 
does it function? 

So far, the term “pre-school 
camping’ has been used without 
an explanation of the specific age 
levels involved. Most of these 
camps have a range of from 
three to nine years. This means 
that the eight year olds are the 
senior group. Surely we cannot 
call six to eight’s ‘“‘pre-school’’ 
children. Therefore the term 
used must have a different con- 
notation, as indeed it does. 

Primarily, these years are pre- 
paratory ones during which the 
child makes his adjustment to the 
outer world. The first eight years 
of life are slowly taken up with a 
great weaning process. This is 
the period when individual char- 
acteristics are developed. 

The three year old is very 
much involved with himself and 
ls quite happy about it. The four 
year old begins to evaluate the 
Pros and cons of being self- 
sufficient ; the five year old swings 
In the direction of independence 
and is usually rather aggressive 
and arrogant in his new strength. 
Then, just when the world seems 
fasy tO conquer, a new experi- 
fice comes along. Entrance into 
the world of “reading and writ- 
ing’ makes the six year old pause 
for a while to catch his breath. 

he next two years alternate on 


How 
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the pendulum, with the six to 
eight year old veering to the ex- 
citing and glamorous world out- 
side, yet running back to the 
shelter of his own little family 
group when he feels threatened. 
Although these fluctuations con- 
tinue until maturity, the well- 
adjusted child of nine has decided 
that growing up is a natural pro- 
cess, one that he can accept in 
stride. He has lost many of his 


fears, and is quite dependable, 
resourceful, and self-reliant. 

In the pre-school camp, where 
the six to eight’s are the seniors, 














their potential leadership and 
creativeness find a healthy outlet. 
Much of this is dissipated in a 
set-up where they are the juniors. 
In the pre-school they feel mature 
and important. They speak up at 
discussions and council meetings. 
They elect their own committees 
and help plan their programs. 
Thus, when they find themselves 
in larger groups, they have al- 
ready learned to assert them- 
selves, and are not so easily dom- 
inated by the older children. The 
results are stimulating, gratify- 
ing, and offer excellent prepara- 





PLAYROOMS should be well equipped with building blocks, paints, crayons, 
dolls and carriages, etc. 





Photos Courtesy Camp Waywayanda 


ANIMAL PETS for the children to watch and care for are a splendid idea. 
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tion for the next stage in camping. 

The physical set-up at pre- 
school camps must be relaxing 
and home-like, creating an atmo- 
sphere where everyone feels wel- 
come and secure. An ideal ar- 
rangement for children under six 
is a large house, with bedrooms 
upstairs, large enough to accom- 
modate three or four children and 
a counselor in each, with play- 
rooms and dining rooms down- 
stairs. Bathroms should be con- 
veniently located, and there must 
be plenty of them. 


Equipment 


Playrooms for the younger 
children should be well-equipped 
with building blocks, manipula- 
tive materials and tools. As in the 
nursery school, paints, paper, 
scissors, crayons and clay should 
be available to all. Household 
play is important in the country 
too, therefore dolls, carriages, 
dishes and utensils should be pro- 
vided. Music expresses the spon- 
taneity and enjoyment of living, 
and should play a prominent part 
in the day’s activities. It is most 
essential that every room reflect 
the environment in which the chil- 
dren are living. 

Their outdoor play fieldsshould 
be spacious so that there is ample 
opportunity for running, jumping, 
and climbing. Swings, climbing 
apparatus, horses and planks pro- 
mote muscular growth, while 
sandboxes, wheelbarrows' and 
shovels stimulate dramatic play. 
Emphasis, however, should be 
placed on the utilization of what 
is naturally provided by the 
country. Finding a bird’s nest in 
a tree, building a wigwam from 
twigs, or crossing a brook by lay- 
ing logs over the shallow sections, 
are exciting experiences, and open 
new vistas for city-bred children. 
A good-sized garden, in which 
everyone works, adds appreciably 
to the child’s knowledge about 
how we obtain our foods. Every 
pre school camp should have its 
own animals on hand to be ob- 
served and tended by the children 
themselves. Puppies and kittens 
are amusing and delightful. 

For the six to nine’s, a large 
house is also desirable, but they 
can accept bunk living. There 
should be a complete separation 
of living quarters, play fields and 
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activities for the older children. 
For practical purposes, the dining 
rooms are usually located in the 
main house, but the groups eat in 
separate areas. 

Older children should have the 
beginnings of an athletic pro- 
gram, always non-competitive, of 
course. They have an abundance 
of energy, and all-day hikes, cook- 
outs and campfires are as enjoy- 
able at this age as they always 
are. A workshop and nature 
room, where ideas come alive, 
keep everyone busy. 

A small, private lake is desir- 
able for the pre-school camp. 
Rowing, fishing and swimming 
are summer memories that chil- 
dren retain forever. 

Camps for younger children 
must be small. Registration 
should be limited to 60 campers, 
and less would be even more de- 
sirable. 

We now come to the problem 
of staff. The first requisite is an 
experienced director, one who has 
worked with these age groups, 
and who is active in the field of 
pre-school education. He or she 
should have a deep, analytic 
knowledge of the children’s needs 
and capacities. A study of each 
individual child at camp must be 
made every summer. Complete 
histories, much more detailed 
than health forms, should be 
gathered, and personal contact in 
the home should precede the 
opening of camp. The danger of 





Pix. Please! 


Did you take any camp 
pictures this summer that 
you would like to see repro- 
duced in “Camping Maga- 
zine’’—pictures of children 
taking part in camp activi- 
ties? Did you develop any 
new ideas in camp operation 
or program that would have 
news value in our “Good 
Idea” column? If so, do 
share them with other read- 
ers. Send .them along to 
“Camping Magazine,” 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. 
J. Be sure to include the 
name and address of your 
camp so that in case of pub- 
lication, credit can be given 
to the proper source. 











classifying children, and placing 
them in standardized categories, 
must be avoided. Children are 
changing all the time, and we 
must be alert to these changes. If 
we wish to offer them leadership, 
our own pace of development and 
flexibility must be very rapid. 


Leadership. 


The pre-school camp especial- 
ly needs mature and experienced 
counselors, people truly interest- 
ed in their work. The pre-school 
counselor must utilize every bit of 
intelligence, understanding, and 
creativeness existing within him. 
The good counselor must be alert, 
vigorous and possess a stimulating 
personality. He should have a 
feeling for the soil. He must be 
affectionate and able to share 
himself generously with the chil- 
dren. 


In summation, some suggestions 
should be made. These are but a 
few, which, if applied, would 
place pre-school camping in a 
category of its own, and eventual- 
ly would prove helpful to all 
camping. 

Always bearing in mind the 
amount of damage that can be 
wrought in a two-month period 
with younger children, it becomes 
necessary to have _ educational 
supervision for pre-school camps. 
One way could be through the 
establishment of a qualified agen- 
cy, chosen from among people in 
the field. This agency could study 
and approve the educational pro- 
grams of each camp and the 
health department check on 
physical conditions. 

Standards should be set up for 
counselors and directors. A trall- 
ing school for counselors would 
be very helpful and could be fi- 
nanced by the camps themselves. 
Parent education is also essential. 
Obtaining the cooperation of pal- 
ents is one assurance of a well- 
run camp. 

To those of us who have ob- 
served its achievements, pre 
school camping has proved its 
merits. It is a phase of pre-school 
education that deserves wide- 
spread discussion and guidance. 
It offers much valuable material 
toward the study of younger chil- 
dren. Indeed, more and better 
pre-school camps are one chal- 
lenge to the future. 
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EK HAVE COME through 
the temporary stage, it 
seems to me, where camp- 
ing is merely something to give 
children that which parents are 
either unable or unwilling to give 
them in non-school hours, unable 
because of conditions—large fam- 
ilies, bad housing—or unable be- 
cause of their own meagerness to 
meet the overwhelming and ir- 
repressible demands of young 
bodies and spirits; parents who 
are unwilling to make the invest- 
ment of energy or emotions neces- 
sary to create a richer environ- 
ment in the non-school hours, the 
environment with which rural 
youth is largely supplied, but 
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Photo Courtesy Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vt. 
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which is lacking to urban youth. 

We have come through the 
stage where we think of camping 
as primarily a sort of dumping 
ground for the unable or unwil- 
ling parents. We have also come 
through the days when camping 
is merely institutional, like a poor 
relation to the schools. 

All of these elements, the 
dumping-ground element, the in- 
stitutional element, the poor re- 
lation element are still with us, 
and we have to overcome the idea 
that camping is just a good thing 
to give the kids an outing. 

No trend is ever uniformly 
spaced nor is it even on all fronts, 
in all departments, but the days 
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when these were the exclusive 
and primary objectives of camp- 
ing are past for many, and are 
passing for others. Society at 
large and leaders of human wel- 
fare are now looking upon camp- 
ing as a solid and indispensable 
factor for the recreation and 
growth of all people in all condi- 
tions of life. 

What has been responsible for 
this coming of age? First, I think 
it is in part the natural fact of 
urban situations and a growing 
realization of the nurtured deficit 
of city living, the realization that 
there is a very sad and woeful 
deficit in the education and 
growth of children who live ex- 
clusively within the confines of a 
city. . 

Second, this urban civilization 
that is creeping up on us more 
and more is one thing that has 
made camping, as a corrective, 
more and more important. 

Third, our new knowledge of 
child development and growth 
has made camping more and more 
important. We know a lot more 
about children. 


What children need is wiggling 
space and they need a physically 
permissive environment, where 
they can explore and adventure, 
work constructively and, if neces- 
sary, fight under auspices, and 
wear themselves out in significant 
jobs and have a feeling of sig- 
nificance in the process of doing 
So. 


Camping’s Rapid Growth 


I could go on and talk more 
about the various strains that 
have brought us to the point 
where we now find ourselves and 
that have brought the camping 
movement to its maturity so rap- 
idly. But, from my point of view, 
I would like to point out that it 
has come of age because of the 
general recognition of its im- 
portance, and we have a so much 
sounder basis, and so much sound- 
er reasons for that basis, that we 
have to face up to this great re- 
sponsibility that society is grad- 
ually dumping into our charge. 
We must accept our charge, and 
the role that this responsibility 
envisages. 

I want what we do to be very 
practical. We must expand the 
field of camping, and hasten to 
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provide facilities in those fields in 
which at present there are only 
very tentative camp programs. 





Dr. McClusky is in charge of 
Community Adult Education at 
the University of Michigan. This 
article is based on a paper he 
presented at the ACA Regional 


Convention in New York in 





March, 1947. 








There is the field of camping 
for adults, and for family camps. 
If any of you have done any work 
in the industrial recreation field, 
and camping in that field, you 
know something of. the family- 
unit camp. I do not have any 
great convictions about the pro- 
gram yet. It would be interesting 
to discuss whether they should 
actually live as a family unit. I 
would argue for some part of the 
time to be spent together, and 
certainly we should look at the 
possibilities. 

I am urging expansion into this 
family camp field, because if the 


family is being dispersed under 


our modern living conditions, 
this thing could mean a great 
deal if we could periodically 
bring the whole family together. 
Part of the program would be de- 
voted to the children and part of 


it to the older folks, and part of 


it would be for them to enjoy to- 
gether. 

My guess would be that for the 
great majority of people, it would 
probably be the only time that 
most families ever found it pos- 
sible to sit down and enjoy each 
other together without one or the 
other being diverted by responsi- 
bilities — father by his job of 
bringing home the bacon, and 
mother by her duties in maintain- 
ing the home. 

We must develop these new 
fields, we must develop them 
more soundly, and we must de- 
velop the really educational con- 
tributions of camping. This may 
alarm some of you, as to the 
methods. 

First of all, there is the phil- 
osophy of context. There is a 
philosophy of context to which 
the camp can adhere in a way 
schools cannot possibly approxi- 
mate. That is the philosophy of 
learning by seeing things in their 
natural setting. 

This is exactly the kind of 


thing we were talking about in 
specialized camps. Take biolovy, 
for instance. Whatever the other 
educators may be doing in the 
way of teaching, it is certaiily 
more sensible to study a thing in 
its natural setting, by local obser- 
vation in camp. Biologists have 
been doing that for years. They 
go out and study animals where 
the animals live. The problem igs 
studied in its natural context. 

The second thing is that camp- 
ing has a very valuable education- 
al contribution to make, a contri- 
bution I think almost it alone can 
make as to method and as to con- 
tent. That is in the flexible and 
small-group area, in which camp- 
ing has always done so well. 

When you think of the unfavor- 
able pupil-teacher ratio in the 
schools, and the highly favorable 
camper-counselor ratio in camp- 
ing, and how favorable your pro- 
gram is — and how you do not 
have to take on 45 or 50 students 
in one period—when you think of 
the size of the group and the flex- 
ibility of your schedule, you re- 
alize there is a very solid contri- 
bution camping can make. 

Camping can also make a valu- 
able and solid contribution in 
group therapy, under much more 
favorable conditions than in hos- 
pitals, and in the _ traditional 
school situation. 

We must give camping a more 
and more integral part in educa- 
tion. It should be a year-round 
program, not a program for two, 
four, six or eight weeks in the 
summer, but a part of the year- 
round planning. 


Research in Camping 


Camping ought to be an object 
of systematic research, much 
more so than it has been in the 
past. When I think of the rich 
experiences you have throughout 
your years in this work, I think of 
the need for systematically gath- 
ering that experience and work- 
ing it back into great sources of 
teacher-training and for training 
institutions of higher learning. 

There never was a time when it 
was more important that the 
youth of America be given the 
best chance possible to be strong 
and robust. 

I would not want to be misin- 
terpreted as saying or indicating 
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that Iam thinking purely in terms 
of physical fitness. 

I do not think the traditional 
way of handling kids under mod- 
ern conditions are going to be ad- 
equate in this Atomic Age, and I 
think if I had the responsibility of 
setting up a program, I would cer- 
tainly want large elements of 
camping included in it. 

I agree personally with the 
school of thought that believes 
that the greatest offense that 
America has in these days is to 
make sure that her own house is 
in order, and that she herself does 
a superb job of giving a living, 
effective demonstration of democ- 
racy. I believe that it is possible 
we may have to keep our powder 
dry—lI am willing to concede that 
—but I think the primary em- 
phasis should be on the affirma- 
tive side, and that if we do an ex- 
cellent job of proving that democ- 
racy works and people can live 
together and live more richly and 
live better lives in a democracy, 
we will be doing the best thing 
we can do. 

It would be silly for me, and in- 
sincere, and untrue, if I argued 
that camping is the only place to 
do that. It is the responsibility of 
everybody; but I go back to the 
small group of four or five or six 
or seven. It is in the way they 
work together and in the practice 
they get electing their camp lead- 
ers, and in the way they are 
handled by their counselors, in 
the democratic management of a 
camp, that people learn to get 
along with one another and learn 
the actual experience of democ- 
racy. 

It is exactly that kind of situa- 
tion which constitutes the school 
for living in a dynamic democ- 
racy. It is in such a situation 
Where youngsters go out and 
build their own fires and blaze 
their own trails and learn to love 
the land on which they live, which 
gave them birth and out of which 
came their origin and on which 
their future depends, that they 
learn what it costs to preserve 
that. It is from precisely that di- 
rect, primeval contact with the 


~ land, and the resourcefulness that 


cames from it that you are going 
to get a virile youth to spread the 
Opportunity to all the youth and 
older folks of the land. 
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A clever and interesting craft 
project for older girls at camp, 
and one which will be very use- 
ful to them when they return 
home, is the making of novelty 
buttons. All that is required is a 
supply of handy scraps, paint, 
glue, a stitch or two and a quan- 
tity of imagination. 

Stimulated by the ideas in the 


Pad two leather squares 
with cotton. Punch holes 
one-eighth inch from the 
edge and through the 
center. Lace squares to- 


gether with darker leath- 
er strips. 


Trace an embroidery de- 
sign Or monogram on a 
piece of heavy linoleum 
and carve it out. 
safety pin on back. 


gutton O00" 











A craft project 
for clothes-conscious campers 


accompanying photographs, and 
aided by the tools in the craft 
shop, the crafts counselor could 
think of endless varieties of but- 
tons which can be made from all 
types of materials. Those shown 
were created by girls in the home 
economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho and none of them 
cost more than 10 cents. 





Glue 





Paint 
colors. Or glue yarn on 
the spool. Thread loops 
of yarn through center to 
make fringe. Glue safety 
pin on the back. 


spools in_ bright 





Make this one from a 
scrap of wood with a 
coping saw; sandpaper 
it; wax, shellac or paint 
it for finish. A_ picture 
screw in back is its fast- 
ener. 


Abstracted from Farm Journal, July, 1947 
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oe Programming... Purchasing 


Nearly a full year in the making, the new CAMP DIRECTOR’S 1948 HANDBOOK 
AND BUYING GUIDE contains more practical, down-to-earth, usable help from camp oper- 
ators than we have ever seen crammed between the covers of any other volume. Thousands of 
individually compiled listings lead you straight to the source of any camp product you want... 
without waste of time, energy or money. Scores of charts, diagrams, pictures and tables enable 
you to put your finger on the solution to many a troublesome camp shbinnbtiii willie ... enable 
you to develop new and interesting programs for your 1948 season ... give you valuable infor- 


mation on developing and improving your camp. 


Copies of THE CAMP DIRECTOR’S 1948 HANDBOOK AND BUYING GUIDE 
will be ready for distribution soon. Order yours now, while the special, low pre-publication rate of 


only $1.75 per copy still prevails. Fill in and mail the handy order blank below. 
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CIATION provides an opportunity 

to its members to participate in 
united effort toward a significant role 
for camping in the world of today and 
tomorrow. The members of the Execu- 
tive Committee believe that each and 
every member of the association is ac- 
tively interested in the national working 
organization of the ACA. This brief 
article has been prepared so that every 
member may be familiar with the na- 
tional structure. Much of the credit for 
the clarification of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of offices and committees 
should be given to the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen of the past two years. 

The elected officers of the American 
‘amping Association are: President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
Executive Secretary or Director is an ex- 
ceedingly important part of the living 
structure of the ACA. His duties include 
much of the administrative work of the 
national organization and correlation of 
Sections with the National. 

The Board of Directors of the associa- 
tion consists of the above officers, chair- 
men of standing committees, section pres- 
idents, one additional member from each 
Section and chairmen of special commit- 
tees. The Executive Committee consists 
of the above officers, chairmen of stand- 
ing committees, and as ex-officio mem- 
bers the past national president and the 
president of the ACA in any bordering 
country. 

The standing and special committee 
chairmen are appointed by the president 
from the 38 sections and are chosen for 
experience pertinent to the particular 
‘committees for which they are respons- 
ible. The majority have served as officers 
and board members in the Sections of 
which they are members, which makes 
for a truly democratic representation. 

The writer has asked each committee 
chairman briefly to define for you the 
responsibilities of his committee. In a 
few instances the material was not re- 
ceived from the committee chairman and 
the material was therefore prepared by 
the writer. 


4 AMERICAN CAMPING ASSO- 


Standing Committees 


Finance 

Chairman: Charles Desser, Young 
Men’s Jewish Council, 7 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. 

The purpose of the finance committee 
is to control the finances of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association; to evaluate 
money-raising results; to advise regard- 
ing expenditures and ascertain the con- 
tinual solvency of the organization. The 
fulfillment of these functions involves 
the preparation of an annual budget, 
periodic evaluation of income and dis- 
bursements, securing an audit, discus- 
sing and advising with other committees 
as well as with the Central Office regard- 
ing monetary affairs. 

These purposes and functions are best 
served by meeting with the Standing 
Committees prior to the setting up of a 
budget and discussing with them their 
future plans and the expenses entailed. 
The Finance Committee and the Treas- 
urer should set up a realistic anticipated 
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income program with continual plans for 
growth and expansion. Once this budget 
has been approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors, the Finance Committee should 
follow through on the fund-raising pro- 
gram for the year, continue to make peri- 
odic reviews of the budget, and continue 
to advise and suggest ways and means 
with the Standing and Special Commit- 
tees as to how requests for service can 
be accomplished from a monetary point 
of view. 

The specific responsibilities of the 
committee to Sections should be to an- 
swer all queries regarding expenses of 


sible, and to aid publication of directories 
of camps on state, Section or some other 
geographical basis; to secure from Sec. 
tions, and compile, reports designed iy 
permit analysis of membership as to a'- 
filiation and type as an aid to prograin- 
ming, Magazine content and membership 
stimulation; to promote and plan new 
ways and means of increasing member- 
ship and stepping up memberships to 
higher classifications; to conduct exten- 
Sive and intensive campaigns within sec- 
tional territories by use of area, agency 
and group representatives and assign- 
ments for obtaining 100 per cent mem- 














National 








Structure 








the ACA and if necessary outline to the 
Sections the need for support. 


Leadership Training 

Chairman: Hugh W. Ransom, Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies, 519 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The leadership training committee is 
concerned with improving and extending 
leadership training for camping. Some of 
the major areas of ccncern are to pre- 
pare statements of recommended pro- 
cedures and content of college training 
courses; to work on _ correspondence 
courses for counselor training; to explore 
the establishment of training courses or 
camps for camp directors; to gather and 
prepare material and articles for “Camp- 
ing Magazine” and releases to Sections; 
to prepare a guide or handbook on the 
development and promotion of local lead- 
ership courses. It is also the responsibil- 
ity of this committee to work with other 
committees on studying and upgrading 
leadership standards. 


Membership 

Chairman: Ray E, Bassett, U. S. Forest 
Service, 623 N. Second St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
promote and secure membership in the 
ACA of all individuals and organizations 
affiliated with or interested in the camp- 
ing field, with emphasis on maximum 
financial income to the Association. 

The committee is composed of Mem- 
bership Chairmen of Sections, represent- 
atives of public agencies and groups at 
the national level with camping programs. 

The functions of this committee are to 
promote a Section membership commit- 
tee in each Section on the same broad 
basis as the national committee, com- 
posed of district, agency and group rep- 
resentatives (each member responsible 
for his district, agency or group); to pro- 
mote and assist in organizing new Sec- 
tion and district committees; to promote 
and assist in surveys or inventories of 
camps in sectional territories, when pos- 


bership of all camps and persons affili- 
ated with or interested in the camping 
field. 


Program 

Chairman: Catherine EK. Hammett, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Girl Scouts, 155 E. 
44th St., New York City 17. 

The program committee is responsible 
for over-all program emphasis carried on 
throughout the country in national con- 
ventions, regional conferences and sec- 
tional meetings. The committee suggests 
such emphasis and implements studies, 
workshops and compiled information for 
the use of Sections and conferences with 
a view to making results available to the 
membership. The committee is also con- 
cerned with the stimulation of high 
standards of camp programming. 

The program committee guides and di- 
rects the program of the ACA over a long 
period of years along prescribed chan- 
nels of work. 

Publications 

Chairman: Ethel F. Bebb, Redbook 
Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
City 22. 

The responsibility of this committee is 
to prepare for publication materials for 
the use of membership, ‘including pam- 
phlets, reprints and other material ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee for 
sale or free distribution. It also con- 
tains a supervisory responsibility for 
“Camping Magazine.” 

The committee is composed of active 
members of the Association who, by rea- 
son of experience in camping education, 
can evaluate material for publication, an 
advisory council and a consulting group 
of members living in the immediate v1- 
cinity of the chairman. 

It is also the function of this commit- 
tee to secure suggestions and criticisms 
in regard to publications; to solicit recom- 
mendations for future publications; (0 
solicit from standing and special com- 
mittees material needed by “Camping 
Magazine” or otherwise for publication. 
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Sub-Committee, Library 

Chairman: Thelma Patterson, Hotel 
Pearson, Chicago. 

No outline of the functions and respon- 
sibilities of this new committee has yet 
peen formulated. The object in forming 
such a committee is to lay plans for a 
reference and research library in the 
Central Office and to secure books from 
publishers for review on subjects related 
to camping. 


Public Relations 
Chairman: George Miller, Boy Scouts, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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The purpose of this committee is to 
interpret to the public the philosophy of 
camping in American life and to secure 
the co-operation of individuals and or- 
ganizations operating camps in carrying 
out the objectives of the committee. It is 
the general responsibility of this com- 
mittee to outline a program of action to 
be carried out by the ACA and the Sec- 
tions and to obtain wide publicity by 
radio, newspaper and magazines to inter- 
pret camping to the public. 

The execution of the program for this 
committee is carried out within each Sec- 
tion through the Section Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee. <A _ focal 
point of observance is directed to Amer- 
ican boys and girls camp week held in 
the spring as an integrated part of the 
year-round program. 

Studies and Research 

Chairman: Reynold Carlson, Dept of 
Recreation, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

The committee on studies and research 
is concerned with securing and dissemin- 
ating information relative to studies 
made by university and other education- 
al groups and to be found in new publi- 
cations. It is also responsible for initia- 
ting studies by Sections and individuals 
in fields of particular need. 
Sub-Committee, Legislation 

The purpose of this committee is to 
gather information on existing legislation 
affecting camping; to keep members in- 
formed of proposed legislation and to ex- 
press approval or disapproval of pro- 
posed bills; suggest improvements to 
such bills with the approval of the Board 
of Directors, Executive Committee or the 
President. 


Special Committees 


Church Relationships 

Chairman: Rodney M. Britten, Board 
of Education and Publication, North Bap- 
tist Convention, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. 
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The Church Relationship Committee 
seeks to promote good camping tech- 
niques and procedures among church 
camping people. Its function is to ex- 
plore the spiritual values inherent in the 
camping situation and to discover help- 
ful procedures in order to utilize them 
in the program for the life enrichment of 
the camper toward the development of 
character and personality. 

Directors of church camps are encour- 
aged to avail themselves of the best pro- 
cedures, methods, leadership techniques, 
standards and all-round experiences in 
the camping movement through member- 
ship in ACA and participation in its con- 
ferences and meetings. 

The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of religious communions, fel- 
lowships and agencies vitally interested 
in the camping experience as a means 
of education. 

Community Planning 

Chairman: Alice Whipple, Council of 
Social Agencies, 615 Locust St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa, 

This committee is responsible for 
working out practical methods whereby 
local committees, councils and sections 
can become recognized community auth- 
orities and secure greater participation 
in camping plans and programs by com- 
munity groups. The design for the com- 
mittee is to include recreation represent- 
atives, camp directors, case-work-agency 
executives, a health-agency executive, a 
Community Chest executive, and a public- 
relations worker. 

It is the responsibility of this commit- 
tee to keep the Chairmen of Special and 
Standing Committees informed of devel- 
opments to assure co-operation and co- 
ordination of efforts and the greatest 
benefit to membership. 


Health and Safety 

Chairman: Max Lorber, Director, Camp 
Nebagamon, 91 Arundel Place, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The obvious purpose of this committee 
is to promote use of standards of health, 
safety and sanitation set up by ACA and 
to cooperate with public-health agencies 
and other such organizations. 

Specific responsibilities are: to assist 
the publications committee in obtaining 
articles on new developments and better 
practices; to furnish studies committee 
reviews of articles; to assist the Stand- 
ards Committee in the revision of stand- 
ards; to advise Sections of developments 
in the fields of health, safety and sani- 
tation. 

Sub-Committee, Aquatics 

Chairman: Marjorie Camp, The Joy 
Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisc. 

The functions of the ACA Aquatics 
Committee are to promote and publicize 
standards in aquatics programs and aqua- 
tic leadership; to revise these standards 
in the light of improved practice, and 
newer knowledge; to cooperate with 
other committees such as Leadership, 
Studies and Research and Publications; 
to offer a referral service to the National 
office in the area of aquatics; to advise 
membership of developments in the area 
of aquatics. 

International Relations 
Chairman: Mrs. Lucien G. Henderson, 


Director, Camp Arcadia, Goodwives River 
Rd., Darien, Conn. 

The purpose of this committee is to fos- 
ter international understanding through 
camping and to assist organized camping 
in other countries. It is the general func- 
tion of the committee to establish and 
maintain relationships with camping 
groups in other countries; be the chan- 
nel for ACA help to such groups; recom- 
mend to the ACA publications and other 
help needed in other countries; work 
with international organizations to insure 
good practice and prevent duplication of 
effort; act as liaison with international 
agencies interested in child welfare. 

The committee is composed of a mem- 
ber from each section who acts as a 
sectional chairman, and a small execu- 
tive group living in the vicinity of the 
chairman. 


Nominating 

Chairman: T. R. Alexander, YMCA, 304 
Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This committee is composed of a chair- 
man and six members elected by the 
Board of Directors on the basis of leader- 
ship in the various geographical areas 
covered by ACA and knowledge of the 
ACA program and needs, 

The ACA constitution and by-laws pro- 
vide that the Nominating Committee shall 
file with the Executive Committee, at 
least one month before the annual con- 
vention, the suggested officers. slate 
which shall comprise the best judgment 
of the Nominating Committee after a 
thorough canvass of the wishes of the 
various Sections, the background and 
abilities of the proposed persons and the 
requirements of the ACA offices. 

The Nominating Committee solicits and 
will report to the Executive Committee 
recommendations for the improvement of 
the nominating procedures. 


Personnel 

Chairman: Harvie Boorman, State 
YMCA, 907 Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Acting as Interim for Elmer Ott). 

The purpose of this committee is to 
work constructively on all personnel mat- 
ters of the ACA to the end that the best 
possible service is rendered by the em- 
ployed personnel. 

The primary functions of this commit- 
tee are: to develop and recommend poli- 
cies affecting the relationships of employ- 
ed personnel to the American Camping 
Association; to develop job descriptions 
for employed personnel; to secure well 
qualified prospects for vacancies as they 
occur and to evaluate personnel periodi- 
cally. This committee is responsible to 
the Executive Secretary or Director to 
advise concerning personnel problems. 


Specialized Cam ping Services 

Chairman: Betty Lyle, Outing Associa- 
tion for Crippled Children, 39 State St., 
Chicago 3. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
establish lines of communication with the 
variety of camps, special groups and so- 
cial agencies working with handicapped 
children. This includes both specialized 
camps planned especially for children 
with orthopedic, cardiac, diabetic and 
other disabilities, and all those other 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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OU CAN’T AFFORD to miss 

the National Convention of 

the American Camping As- 
sociation! Where will it be? At 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
California, March 22—25, 1948. 
You owe it to yourself, your or- 
ganization, yes, and to the youth 
you will serve in camp, to take 
advantage of this opportunity. As 
you make this de- 


WESTWARD HO! 


your area and thus enjoy fine 
company and pool your ex- 
penses. Los Angeles is blessed 
with a large number of mo- 
tels and trailer camps at 
rates to suit almost any 
pocketbook. A car in Les 
Angeles will make possible 
many enjoyable trips’ to 
points of interest, including 
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a car; the other with stop- 
offs along the way which 
gives you a leisurely trip, 
limited only by time and 
money at your. disposal. 
Transportation fare on the 
bus is usually lower than rail, 
which makes this an added 

incentive. 
(4) At a slight increase in cost 
over the railway 





cision, you are 
faced with many 
questions — “How 


much will it cost ?”’ 
“Will the budget 
stand it?’ ‘“‘How 
ean I go?” “What 
about housing ?”’ 
“Will it be worth 


TOP CONVENTION PROGRAM BEING PLANNED 


Topics such as: school camping, special camping for handicapped, 
camp staff supervision, spiritual values of camping. 


Discussion groups on subjects of your interest and exchange of 
ideas across the Nation. 


fare, but with a 
tremendous saving 
of time (and this 
in many cases is 
more valuable 
than money; vari- 
ous. airlines’ will 
fly you into the 





it?’’ “Can I have 
anyfun?”’ Hereare 
some concrete sug- 
gestions of things 
to do to assure your 
participation in the 
National Conven- 
tion. It will be two 





PARDON ME! 


Have you sent it in yet? 


WHAT? Registration for ACA Convention 


Read your letter for details. 


Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport 
in a wonderful, 
breath-taking 
flight. Flights are 
frequent, and 
routes varied. Ser- 
vice to and from 
the Biltmore is 








years before you : 
‘ean attend another convention. 


So: 


(1) Plan now to save the time. 
(2) Develop a rough estimate of 
the cost of the trip. 

See that the necessary a- 
mount is included in your or- 
ganizational and/or personal 
budget to meet the expenses. 
Keep plugging on each of 
these plans, using the Con- 
ference slogan, “‘Los Angeles 
or Bust.” 


Transportation comes a la carte 
with your order. You order what 
you want depending on the price 
you want to pay and your own 
particular taste in “traveling 
dishes.” Just think of these op- 
portunities: 


(1) The family car loaded with 
gas and luggage rolling over 
the scenic areas of America. 
Possibly the family is along 
with you making it the 1948 
family vacation. This is pos- 
sible since you could well 
take advantage of Easter 
week for traveling. Or may- 
be you could double up with 
some ACA members from 


(3) 


(4) 


(2) 


(3) 


Hollywood, beaches, moun- 
tains, and of course, the 
many night spots in the 
“Metropolis of the West.”’ 


Train transportation offers 
an excellent opportunity to 
relax on the trip west, as well 
as a period of fellowship, 
particularly if several of 
your Section travel together. 
Costs are reasonable with 
many fine tourist, sleeper 
and reclining-chair cars on 
the runs west of Chicago. 
Meals are good and not as 
expensive as one might think. 
The rails coming into Los 
Angeles offer many options 
of routes so that you can 
come one way and go an- 
other and see twice as much 
of our great land. 


Halfway between these two 
modes of travel come bus 
lines which offer two types 
of transportation — One in 
which you come right 
through, making time which 
compares favorably with rail 
transportation and is much 
more rapid than traveling in 


good. 

(5) Then, of course, for those 
who really want to relax, 
how about a steamer cruise 
through the Canal—from the 
Kast Coast or Gulf Ports! 

Expenses at the Convention (in 
accordance with information sent 
you in early November) will in- 
clude: 

(1) A standard conference reg- 
istration fee. 

(2) Tickets for the three confer- 
ence meals at the Biltmore. 

(3) Housing and other meals 
during the Conference itself. 
The housing can range all 
the way from. reasonable 
rates at the Biltmore through 
more moderately priced ho- 
tel rooms and down to the 
motel and trailer courts men- 
tioned. And yes, even free 
room with some of those Cal- 
ifornia relatives who have 
been urging you to ‘‘come out 
and see us sometime.” 

If you think of automobile 
travel, start now to plan the trip. 
Take advantage of the service of 
the national oil companies, who 
can give you wonderful route ad- 
vice. 
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Let Us Use the **Tools’”’ of 
Camping 

At a recent meeting of camp 
directors a prominent camp lead- 
er said :— “This summer we are 
going to do more camping for 
camping’s sake.” Similar state- 
ments were made at one of the 
regional conventions :— “putting 
more real camping into camp- 
ing’; more woodcraft, more ca- 
noeing, more nature study, etc. 
but no more baseball or city sports. 

I confess that I am somewhat 
puzzled when I hear camp people 
talk in terms of specialized out- 
door activities in camps as though 
these activities in themselves were 
a magic potion containing a 
“cure-all” for character develop- 
ment, personality adjustment and 
leadership training, like the old 
Indian medicines. 

It seems to me that the cart is 
pushing the horse in this philos- 
ophy. Any activity used in a 
camp is justified only when it con- 
tributes to the growth and devel- 
opment of campers; it is used asa 
“tool” to give campers what they 
need most. Nature study, or can- 
oeing or baseball has in itself no 
place in a camp program unless 
through its use it develops in 
campers a feeling of success, ade- 
quacy or worth, or gain them that 
status among their fellows which 
they need to become well-adjust- 
ed individuals. 


Modern camping has gained its 
present stature and importance in 
contemporary life only because, 
in a controlled camping situation, 
we are able to surround campers, 
away from home, with those influ- 
ences that will shape them into 
more responsive, unselfish and 
purposeful beings. Camping lead- 
ers today realize as never before 
the necessity of knowing their 
campers, what their difficulties, 
their shortcomings and their as- 
Pirations are. Merely to take a 
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child into the open or into a camp 
setting and expose him to activ- 
ities, good and desirable as they 
may be, is not enough. Each 
camper’s needs must be known 
and successfully met before we 
can say that camping for that par- 
ticular child has been successful. 
Putting groups of boys or girls 
through a routine in a woods or 
lake setting does not in itself 
bring about those gains the in- 
dividual needs. In fact we have 
learned from bitter experience 
that great harm can be done to 
children if the camp activities and 
personnel do not provide the in- 
dividual help that they need. 

Modern camping, to be success- 
ful, must provide that experience 
and training that will send camp- 
ers home better able to meet suc- 
cessfully the demands of their 
natural environment — in the 
home, at school, on the play- 
ground and among their com- 
panions. 

Take the case of Harry. On 
his way to camp he bragged about 
his ability to ride and to play 
baseball; but when he was placed 
on a horse, he was so frightened 


that he threw himself off his 
horse and ran back to his cabin. 
When he tried to play on the 
baseball team he couldn’t stop a 
balloon. But there was one thing 
Harry could do and that was “‘use 
his dukes.’”’ He could whip any 
boy in his section with his fists. 
Harry’s problem had to be 
dealt with immediately. He brag- 
ged about his riding ability and 
his baseball skill, because in his 
school and neighborhood those 
activities were important. The di- 
rector had the cowboy take him 
off by himself away from the other 
campers, put him on a horse and 
hold him. We could hear his 
screams a half mile away, but be- 
fore long Harry found that he 
could stay on the horse without 
trouble and soon he was riding on 
the trail with the other campers. 
Then the baseball coach took 
Harry off by himself and taught 
him how to catch a ball, how to 
throw and how to bat. It was not 
long before Harry was playing 
first base on the junior team. 
What happened about his fight- 
ing? . That stopped almost com- 
pletely, because he had become 
skilled in those activities that 
were important to him. Those 
skills were used as tools to make 
him a more acceptable camp cit- 
izen. He knew now that he could 
hold his own on the school and 
sand-lot teams. He met the de- 
mands of his home environment 
successfully because of his camp 
training. 
In the same way, handicraft, 
sailing, woodcraft and all the 





tion in an early issue. 





A Question for You! 

It has been suggested by several readers that “Camping Mag- 
azine’ start a Question and Answer department, publishing 
questions on which readers desire information, and in succeeding 
issues answers sent in by other readers familiar with the prob- 
lem. We think this an excellent idea, and print below the first 
question in this series. Won’t you send your suggestions, those 
who have had experience with this particular problem ? 


Waterproofing Data Wanted 

Q. I have tried a number of places to obtain a suitable for- 
mula for waterproofing canvas, without success. I am certain 
that someone in the ACA has a good formula which they will be 
willing to share with me, if they knew I desired it.—J.W.H. 

Well, there you are! A good question! Who will write giving 
their experience with this, and full details as to how this camp 
director can solve his problem? Address your letters to ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine,” 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. And if you 
have a question on any phase of camping, send it in for publica- 
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other activities of camp can be 
used as tools, but they must never 
be ends in themselves. Camp is 
not just a place. It is not an es- 
cape from city life. It is an influ- 
ence that is life-lasting when 
campers’ needs are understood, 
met and followed up intelligent- 
ly. Camping is not just exposure 
to the out-of-doors. Camping is 
an intelligent use of the tools that 
are present in the leadership and 
activities of the camp. Camping 
is successful only insofar as it 
enables campers to return home 


to become more successful and 
acceptable citizens in their every- 


day environment. 
LEWIS C. REIMANN 
Camp Charlevoix 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Legislation Affecting Camps 


It may be difficult for some of 
us who have been conducting 
camps for more than a quarter of 
a century to face the facts—that 
camps are going to be subjected 
to more regulations than they 
have in the past. Most of us wel- 

















Perhaps you have been thinking: 
“Archery would fit into my program just 
fine, and I know the response would be 
big, but where’s the money coming 
from?” Cheer up. Archery is among the 
least expensive sports in organized 
recreation. 


For example, you can completely 
equip sixteen people with good quality 
Ben Pearson tackle for not more than 
$250. All else you need is a space in 
which to shoot. You can get by on 50 
yards quite nicely, 80 yards is luxurious. 
And, for beginners, even less is adequate. 


So if you are not already offering arch- 
ery as a part of your program, you can 
see that a small sum is standing in your 
way. Look up the Ben Pearson dealer 
near you, or write us for his name. He 
will help you get set up, and we will 
supply vou with liberal quantities of il- 
lustrated how-to-shoot literature. Any 
other help you may need is readily 
available from our advisory service, 
which is maintained for exactly that 
purpose. 


Write for your free copy of the 
Ben Pearson Catalog 
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come regulations that will im- 
prove conditions of health and 
safety in camps, but we do not 
want foolish and costly regula- 
tions, such as three bills recently 
introduced in the Wisconsin leg’s- 
lature, about which most of the 
camp directors vitally concerned 
knew nothing. 

The first bill that would affect 
camps was one to tax all saddle 
horses in the State of Wisconsin 
$60.00 a head; the second would 
provide a fee of 50 cents on every 
row boat, outboard motor boat, 
canoe and all power driven boats; 
would require a life preserver in 
every boat or canoe for every pas- 
senger, and would require that 
every child under 12 be accom- 
panied by an adult (one adult per 
each child) in any boat. A tag 
would be required for each boat 
and, in addition, there would 
have to be painted on it the num- 
ber of passengers it would carry. 

The third bill would require 
all camps in the state to be reg- 
istered and licensed in the same 
category as tourist rooming 
houses. If such a bill became law, 
all camps would be subject to the 
general rules governing such 
rooming houses, and could be 
faced with the resulting heavy 
financial burden incurred by the 
necessity of supplying such things 
as sheets, pillow cases, blankets 
and towels for every camper and 
counselor. 


It seems to me that the best 
way for us to protect our invest- 
ments in camps is for each ACA 
Section not only to have a vigilant 
committee on legislation supplied 
with money to carry on correspon- 
dence, make long distance calls, 
and pay necessary expenses of 
camp directors to appear against 
ill-advised bills, but also to have a 
paid lobbyist to look after our in- 
terests during state legislative ses- 
sions. This person could be a lob- 
byist who is also representing oth- 
er similar groups, such as resorts, 
so that the expense could be 
shared. This, too, would cost 
money but not nearly as much in 
the long run as it would if any of 
the bills discussed became laws. 
The expense would be an insul- 
ance fund to guard against foolish 
rules and regulations. 

It is an axiom in legislative 
halls that it is twice as difficult to 
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repeal a law that is on the statute 
hooks as it is to prevent a new law 
from being passed. Each of us 
should know the name of the 
representative in the state legis- 
lature from our camping area, 
and should ask him to keep us in- 
formed on all bills introduced that 
might affect our camps. 


It would seem worthwhile to 
have our national ACA office in 
Chicago keep up to date on all 
new laws passed affecting camps 
so that committees from the dif- 
ferent Sections could find out 
what different types of laws gov- 
erning camps are being proposed 
in different states. This would 
mean that the sectional commit- 
tees on legislation would have to 
report regularly to the national 
ofice. However, since regulations 
may vary in different geographic 
localities, we cannot depend too 
much on the national offiice—but 
must take an individual interest 
in possible camp legislation af- 
fecting our own camps. 


ROBERT SNADDON 
Camp Osaha 
Trout Lake, Wisc. 


A Masterpiece of Under- 
statement 


We think the following worthy 
of a note in your Contributors’ 
Column. At a recent Camping In- 
stitute sponsored by the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies a pan- 
el of camp directors were asked 
What was meant by the “‘improp- 
er use of counselors’ leisure time.”’ 
One of the directors told the fol- 
lowing story: 


After dinner two counselors 
had free time. They went down 
to the lake front and took out two 
boats which they rowed to the 
center of the lake, where they be- 
gan a splash fight. One of the 
counselors fell overboard and was 
drowned. This is an improper use 
of leisure time. 


We certainly think it is! 
ALAN F. KLEIN 


Jewish Community Center 
Brookline, Mass. 


To Kill Fish 


I have no doubt but that the 
drawing on page 16 of the April 
Camping Magazine” (in connec- 
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tion with the article titled ““With 
Paddle and Packsack”’ — Ed.) 
shows a good way of getting bone- 
less steaks from a fish. But I am 
shocked at the fact that in no part 
of the caption or the text of the 
accompanying article can I find a 
statement that the fish should be 
dead before any such cutting 
takes place. 


It would seem a good idea to 
me that the magazine print a 
statement on the approved and 
accepted method of killing fish 
before cleaning. I have written 


the American Humane Associa- 
tion for their recommendations in 
regard to the treatment of fish 
before cleaning and their Direc- 
tor of Wild Life, when asked 
about killing fish by a sharp blow 
on the head, indicated that “‘this 
is an approved method and is 
recommended for the immediate 
and instantaneous, as well as most 
humane, manner in which to dis- 
pose of fish which have been 
caught.” 


MARIE E. GAUDETTE 
Girl Scouts, New York City 




















Only the finest, richest ingredients will give you top-quality FREE onanint ART” 
cakes. That’s why Egg Griddle Mix is proving so popular! 
For light, tender, consistently finer-flavored griddle cakes 


New Pillsbury in- 
struction and recipe 





it’s unbeatable! All of the ingredients are precision-blended book tells how you 
—all you do is add the water. No chance for scaling errors — can handle basic 
no bother with blending. And it’s easy to make up batches ee ee 
just as they’re needed! Most important, Egg Griddle Mix ask your Pillsbury 


will increase your profit on every serving of pancakes. Order 
Egg Griddle Mix from your Pillsbury or jobber’s salesman. 3% 






salesman for a copy. 





e: 





y Pre-Mix Division 





nN 
PILLSBURY Donut ¢ Waffle « Sweet Dough « Corn Muffin "eevee PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
FULLY PREPARED > Biscuit * Cake ¢ EggGriddie *« Sugarkote 21 West Street, 
MIXES Universal Sweet Doh Base « Pie Crust New York 6, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin Elects Board 


At the May meeting of the 
Board of the Wisconsin Section, 
the following officers were elected 
for the 1947-48 term—President : 
Miss R. Alice Drought, Pewau- 
kee; Vice-President: H. M. Wal- 
denberg, Madison; Secretary- 
Treasurer: W. H. Wones, Muil- 
waukee. Their term of office be- 
gan on October 1. 


Tennessee Fatli Conference 


The Second Annual Fall Con- 
ference of the Tennessee Valley 
Section was held at Fall Creek 
Falls State Park group camp, Fri- 
day afternoon through Sunday 
noon, September 26 to 28, 1947. 
The program committee, headed 
by Miss Vera McElveen, worked 
out a very interesting and valu- 
able program which included a 
workshop on the proposed Na- 
tional Camping Standards, inter- 
est groups, a business meeting and 
annual elections. 


Oklahoma Forms New 
Section 


Camping in Oklahoma has 
come of age. This was the feeling 
of camping leaders who met and 
organized the Oklahoma Section 
of ACA. Oklahoma has broken 
away from the Southwest Section 
and is now ready to stand on its 
own two feet. 

Officers elected to head the 
Section include—President: Hen- 
rietta Greenberg, Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Physical Education at 
the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla.; ist Vice-President: 
Marian Biewer, Oklahoma City 
Camp Fire Girls; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent: Justine Stehl, District Girl 
Scout Executive, Cushing, Okla.; 
Secretary: Mary C. Kinkead, Tul- 
sa Camp Fire Girls; Treasurer: 
Miller Patterson, Oklahoma City 
Boy Scouts. 


First year objectives of the 
group include’ promotion of 
health legislation for organized 
camps in Oklahoma and represen- 
tation of organized camping on 
the various committees of the Ok- 
lahoma Planning and Resources 
Board. 


Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Rev. James P. Logue, 519 Smith- 
field Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 


Central Illinois: Christine P’Simer, Decatur 
Youth Center, Decatur, Illinois. 

Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Mrs. Ada Y. Hicks, Bowen Country 
club, Waukegan, Ill. 

Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 

Hawaii: Elizabeth Whittemore, G. S. of 
Oahu, 1641 S. Beretania St., T.H. 


Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangsberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Iowa: J. W. Norfolk, BSA, Mason City, lowa 

Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Louisiana: C. J. Phayer, Camp Namequoit, 
Lou. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer. 
son, Toledo, Ohio 

Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: Miss Janet Murray, 1020 
McGee Street, Rm. 201, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Miss Hortense Geisler, 416 Sun. 
derland Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 

New England: S. Max Nelson, 110 White St. 
East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street; Newark, N. J. 

New York: Edward M. Healy, 48 Jane St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Miss Jean Tangu. 
ary, Camp Fire Girls, 87 Third St., Troy, 
N. Y. 


Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Oklahoma: Miss Henrietta Greenberg, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of Okla. 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Ontario: Irwin Haladner, 170 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis. 
souri, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss Dais Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 

St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego: Edwin E. Pumala, City County 
Camp Commission, Civic Center, San Di- 
ego 1, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeast: Miss Mary W. Gwynn, Brevard, 
No. Carolina 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: Henry G. Hart, Division 
of State Parks, 310 State Office Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Julia Hope Hall, 196 Monroe, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Wasatch: Rock Kirkham, National Director 
of L.D.S. Service, B.S.A., 50 No. Main St. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Date 


Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Signed 





Section 








JU A 


I hereby apply for 


cover. 


[] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 
[] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 
[] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 


[] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 


Permanent mailing address 


Position in relation to camp 











Camp name or other affil 




















Type of camp: Agency Private 
Camp address 
Group served: Boys Girls Adults 
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Sing a Song of Friendship 


By Irving Caesar; published by 
Irving Caesar, 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; 1946; 64 


pp., $1.95. 


Nineteen songs, inspired by the 
United Nations and composed by 
the man who wrote such hits as 
“Tea for Two,’’ comprise this at- 
tractive book. It is offered as a 
means of instilling in children, 
through song, democratic ideals 
of world brotherhod and racial 
tolerance. 


Fun With Scraps 


By Viola Hening; published by 
Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. 
Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisc.; 1947; 177 pp., $3.00. 
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Here is a comprehensive book 
which shows how to make useful 
and attractive articles from a 
great variety of materials: wood, 
composition boards, glass, clay, 
plaster, soap, paper, cardboard, 
cartons, fabrics, tin, and—of spe- 
cial interest to camp crafters— 
materials from nature. A section 
on holiday decorations is includ- 
ed. Budget-minded craft direc- 
tors will thank Miss Hening for 
suggesting means of obtaining 
needed materials cheaply or with- 
out cost. 


More Ben Hunt Whittlings 


By W. Ben Hunt; published by 
Bruce Publishing Company, 
540 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 


waukee 1, Wisc.; 1947; 107 


pp., $2.50. 


The whittler who has learned 
to use his knife will appreciate 
the advanced projects suggested 
by Mr. Hunt in this, his second 
book on whittling. Directions for 
making neckerchief slides, birds, 
animals, human figures, groups 
and caricatures are carefully giv- 
en with accompanying sketches 
and photographs. 


How to Cook for Profit 


By Madeline Gray and Vass de 
lo Padua; published by Green- 
berg, Publisher, 201 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y., 
1947; 396 pp. $5.00. 


Although this book was writ- 
ten for the restaurant owner, it is 
instructive for camp directors, di- 
eticians and chefs. Its primary 
concern is the preparation of food 
by efficient and economical meth- 
ods. Of help to camps are its dis- 
cussions of kitchen equipment and 
its care, kitchen routine, figuring 
portions on meats and vegetables 
and its detailed recipes for quan- 
tity cooking. Along with the 
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OUR CONGRATULATIONS 


TO CAMPERS INSURED UNDER OUR MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


on the completion of 


ANOTHER SPLENDID SEASON OF CAMPING 


V_ In more than 500 Camps—Private, Religious, Organizational 
V_ Located in 46 States and Territories 


V Many of whom shared in the thousands of dollars paid promptly in claims 


% It has been a pleasure to serve you 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ft. Wayne 2 









Indiana 
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recipes are valuable suggestions 
relative to amounts, how to buy, 
how to store, how to prepare, how 
to keep hot, portioning, carving, 
serving and how to use left-overs. 


Program Helps for Camp 
Leaders 


By The Rafter Crafters (Mar- 
garet Chapman, Marie E. 
Gaudette, and Catherine Ham- 
mett) ; published by the Rafter 
Crafters, P.O. Box 97, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y., 1947. Packet 
No. 1, price 50 cents a set. 


Something new in the camp 
program aid field comes from the 
Rafter Crafters, that trio from the 
National Girl Scout staff, Chap- 
man, Gaudette and Hammett. If 
you are looking for tangible aid 
in the “how to do it’’ field, you 
will find these program helps of 
great value. Twenty loose-leaf, 
814 by 11 inch sheets carry de- 
scriptive drawings and explana- 
tions of camp activities. The 
sheets are intended “to assist the 
inexperienced camp leader over 
first hurdles in getting good out- 
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completes 14 years as leader 
in the Camp field! 





Since 1934, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has consistently carried 
more camp advertising than any other magazine. Successful 
camp advertisers know that PARENTS' MAGAZINE really 
delivers the enrollments! 


Each month more than 1,100,000 families with children receive 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—and 62% of these families have chil- 
dren 5 to 15 years of age—your biggest enrollment prospects! 


Camp Service Bureau 


Both camp advertisers and families seeking camps for their 
children find the services of PARENTS' MAGAZINE's Camp 
Service Bureau invaluable. Mothers and fathers are given 
counsel on where to send their children, and camps which are 
recommended are informed, so they may follow up inquiries. 


Each year, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE distributes thousands of 
copies of its annual Camp Directory to mothers and fathers 
all across the country. This camping guide contains all camp 
advertisements which have appeared in the May issue of the 
magazine. There is no extra charge for this reprint. 


Join the leaders in the camp field! 
Reach your best enrollment prospects 
cio directly through 


37>! PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


PRR) 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 


~ Lowest rate per thousand circulation 
among all leading consumer magazines 





door activities started.”” Among 
the subjects are: outdoor cooking, 
wood carving, transplanting a 
tree, rainy-day suggestions, wild 
pets, bird walks, marking a na- 
ture trail, campfire dramatics, a 
navajo loom, favors for camp 
parties, overnight hikes and 
others. 


Desirable Practices in 
Organized Camping 


Published by the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Section of the ACA, 
1947. Price 15 cents. 

At the Regional Conference of 
the Pacific Camping Federation in 
Gearhart, Ore., in March of this 
year, members of the conference 
correlated a set of standards as 
developed by the Sections into 
their ‘‘Desirable Practices.”’ This 
set of standards was published in 
booklet form to be used, studied 
and refined during this past sum- 
mer, with final revisions to be 
presented for official approval at 
the 1948 ACA Convention. 

These standards relate to Pro- 
gram, lLeadership,. Administra- 
tion, Health, Safety and Sanita- 
tion, and cover minimum require- 
ments of every phase of organized 
camping. 

Additional copies may be se- 
cured from the Youth Services Di- 
vision, Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Los Angeles, 729 South 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 





Teachers. Attention ! 


Each year “Camping Mag- 
azine”’ receives numerous re- 
quests to enter subscriptions 
for students studying camp- 
ing. Frequently these _ re- 
quests come in January and 
February, requesting thatthe 
subscriptions be back-dated 
to November. While we are 
glad to do this whenever our 
supply of back issues is ade- 
quate, there are usually 
more requests than copies, so 
some students must be dis- 
appointed. 


If you want “Camping 
Magazine’ for your class, 
please send in their subscrip- 
tions NOW, so we may be 
sure to have enough copies 
printed to meet all requests. 
Thank you! 








— ED 
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PECK - KERRON COMPANY INC., 
transacted sales for the finest camps 
in the East. High prestige. Camps lo- 
— cated in New England, New York and 









































Pennsylvania States. 
& To directors considering business prop- 
Ositions: Please contact us at your 
convenience, to discuss subjects of mu- 
" tual interest relative to our services. 
We negotiate in a dignified and con- 
\ fidential manner, cause no undue pub- 
licity, our clients respect our confi- 
Ss dence and experience. 
)- PECK-KERRON CO. INC. 
— 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
d PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 
- 
, 
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he terial to make 6 beautiful, felt eyeglass cases 
in 6 different styles and colors. All necessary 
e trimming, embroidery floss and instructions 
2g to complete are included. 
. K1014 _.... $1.35 per kit 
S. 3 or more kits 1.25 per kit 
390 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1947 
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Good Idea! 


An animated calendar proved 
a very popular project in the na- 
ture lore group at Camp Tanama- 
koon. Every night right after sup- 
per while the girls were still at 
the tables one of them gave a two- 
minute talk on one interesting na- 
ture lore item which she had dis- 
covered that day — perhaps a 
downy woodpecker at work, a 
swallow-tail butterfly, a glimpse 
of a deer in the early morning, a 
loon’s nest on the edge of the 
lake, or white water lillies in the 
bay. The other girls in the group, 
using a large sheet of heavy white 
cardboard with the month mark- 
ed out in big squares, and just a 
small figure of the day of the 
month in the corner of each 
square, drew and colored in the 
square for the day, with pencil 
and water colors, the subject of 


the talk. 
—EVELYN CRAW MATHEWS 
Camp Tanamakoon 
Algonquin Park, Ontario 
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camps which make available places for 
children with varying types and degrees 
of handicap. 

The Committee attempts to gather in- 
formation about the camping service ac- 
tually being given by these groups and 
makes available to them information 
about camping standards and good camp 
practices. It also encourages participa- 
tion of these groups in local sections of 
the ACA in an effort to provide a “nor- 
mal” camp experience for as many of 
these children as possible. 


Standards 

Chairman: Wilbur A. Joseph, The Bra- 
shear Association, Inc., 919 Carson St., 
S.S., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

The purpose of the special committee 
on camp standards is to formulate mini- 
mum camp standards. These standards 
are to be ratified by the sections of ACA 
and finally by the American Camping As- 
sociation. The camp standards are re- 
lated to (a) Personnel; (b) Program; 
(c) Health and Sanitation; (d) Safety; 
(e) Site, building and equipment. 

These standards will be condensed. 
The detailed and comprehensive state- 
ments of standards related to any of the 
above topics must be secured from mate- 
rial now available or to be developed in 
the future. This committee has one repre- 
sentative from each section. 

It is the sincere hope of the National 
Officers and Committee Chairmen that 
each Section will endeavor to use a com- 
mittee structure similar to the national 
structure described in this article, there- 
by facilitating co-operation between Sec- 
tions and the National organization. 





SEND YOUR CAMPERS 


| Tards 
yristias 
SADAY cARD® 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THEM 


F @ ON FINE PAPER 
* @ IN CHARMING COLORS 
@ IMPRINTED WITH YOUR CAMP NAME :22 


e 100 CARDS AND ENVELOPES $15 
e@ 500 10 PER-CENT DISCOUNT 





~@ Samples on request 


= @ Special prices to institutional camps 


2 @ We design and print brochures, folders, etc. 


THE JOHN -RAIDER ASSOCIATES 
39 East 35th Street, N.Y.16, N.Y. LE 2-2648 














LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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SEVERAL REASONS WHY 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE is so valuable a medium 
for camp advertising. 


The latest circulation figures show the largest circulation in Redbook history, 
1,850,000 readers per issue. 

The continued policy of giving Redbook readers quality fiction in quantity— 
Redbook publishes a higher percentage of editorial matter and more fiction in each 
issue than other large circulation magazines. 

The intelligent service of Redbook’s Camp Advisory Bureau, based on 22 years of 
trips to camps, acquaintance with the directors, a broad knowledge of program, equip- 
ment and better practices in camping. The Redbook staff conducts bureaus in 4 
leading cities each spring to advise with parents mm selecting suitable camps. 

“The best evidence of what advertising can do is what it has done.” Ask the Camp 
Directors who use Redbook for advertising—they are our references. 


Address:— REDBOOK MAGAZINE CAMP DEPARTMENT 


444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 6-4600 























Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
equipment when you need it. Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 
terials and Instructions for making: 













LINK BELTS COIN PURSES 
PYROSTRIPS COMB CASES 
MOCCASINS KEY CASES 
BILLFOLDS 






and many other items 






Send for free catalog at once. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 
REFRIGERATION, AND 


GOLD STAR PO DUCT | JANITOR SUPPLIES 
4403 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD- DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN ® 


KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


“A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CRAFTS” 


Metals — Leathers — Leather Kits — Clays sie Yarns, 




















— 





Plexiglas — Art Supplies — Tools — Model Planes. 


“All For The Craft Shop” 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 
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Emily Welch 
Camp Consultant 


Miss Emily Welch, Moore’s 
Mills, Pleasant Valley, R.F.D., 
N. Y., well known in camping 
circles as Director of Camp Wa- 
bunaki and former president of 
ACA, has announced her inten- 
tion to extend her work in camp- 
ing by the inauguration of a 
Camp Consulting Service, study- 
ing camp programs already in 
Operation or cooperating with 
camp directors in setting up pro- 
grams for new camps. 


Non-Caking 
Salt and Pepper Set 


A salt and pepper set, called 
the Sta-Dry, which is said to have 
a dehumidifying agent perman- 
ently sealed into the “Magic 
Cap,” has been announced by S. & 
S. Distributing Co., 637 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

The distributors of this set 
claim that salt remains dry and 
non-caking in all climates and all 
weather; that pepper remains 
fresh, and that the ‘‘Magic for- 
mula” can always be reactivated 
after long service by popping the 
“Magic Caps’? into a moderate 
oven for 15 minutes. 


Self-Heating 
Food Can For Camps 


Resumption of the production 
of ‘‘Hotcan,” a self-heating food 
can, for the civilian trade, has 
been announced by Hotcan Corp., 
916 No. Western Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, Calif. 

The Hotcan principle is a fea- 
ture which consists of an outer 
can almost completely encasing 
the conventional inner can con- 
taining food or beverage. The 
outer can has two compartments, 
one containing a liquid, the other 
a chemical. When activated by 
simply punching through the I! 
quid compartment, the liquid and 





‘““Golden Gate State In ’48”’ 
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chemical unite to produce heat 
without fire or flame. It is said 
that within 12 minutes for solid 
foods, or five minutes for bever- 
ages, the contents of the inner 
can are heated. The inner can is 
then opened by a can opener and 
the food or beverage is ready to 
serve steaming hot. 

This principle should be of par- 
ticular interest to campers in the 
National Forests where fires are 
forbidden. 

Items now being put up in Hot- 
cans are: hamburgers with toma- 
tosauce and mushrooms; beef and 
gravy; egg noodle and chicken 
dinner; frankfurters and beans; 
frankfurters; chicken noodle 
soup; hot chocolate and coffee. 


Water Purification 
Units Offered 


The War Assets Administra- 
tion has available for sale, at a 
figure which they claim is far be- 
low cost, water purification, 
chlorination or distillation units. 
If your water system is in need of 
attention, it might be well worth 
your while to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of these units through 
your nearest War Assets Admin- 
istration Customer Service Center. 
Special inducements in the form 
of large discounts will be given to 
non-profit institutions purchasing 
for educational or public-health 
institutions or instrumentalities. 


Forest Conservation 
Cartoon 


Effectively combining humor- 
ous entertainment with a forth- 
ight appeal to those who visit or 
work in the Nation’s forests that 
they help prevent the tragic waste 








of much-needed timber caused 
each year by forest fires, “Red 
Hot Rangers,” a new technicolor 
cartoon just issued by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, has a 
special interest for camp direc- 
tors, and others interested in for- 
est conservation. 


“Red Hot Rangers” stars a 
couple of comedy bears, ‘‘George’”’ 
and “Junior,’’ who locate, battle 
and subsequently extinguish a 
stubborn forest fire. While the 
fire-fighting techniques of the two 


bears are somewhat unorthodox 
from the woodsman’s standpoint, 
the film nevertheless points out 
how most forest fires are caused 
by persons careless with matches, 
“smokes”? or campfires and con- 
stantly reminds the spectator that 
these fires constitute a serious 
problem. 


Camp directors wishing fur- 
ther information about this film 
might write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, For- 
est Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of Quality “RECREATIONAL” Art and Craft Supplies 


45-49 SOUTH HARRISON ST., 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


RETAIL STORES 


12 East 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





54 South Harrison Street 
Fan Ole-lile Fa ME 


915 Grand Avenue 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 








NEW BELT DESIGNS— 
LEATHERCRAFT MATERIALS 


directions on each sheet. 
shoulder strap type. 


tions. 
Always a full stock of Quality Leather. 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 





47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. 
Send today! No. 397—Only 75c 
Also 10 new and different handbags including popular 
Complete portfolio and instruc- 
No. 332—Only $1.30. 

Lacings, Linings, 
ucite Fittings, Tools and Patterns 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS for 29 YEARS 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Full, simple 
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The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 


All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


Brokers! 


BOwling Green 9-8080 














You've used it at camp, now use it 
at home. A real fun maker pro- 
ject that is a challenge to your 
ingenuity. This kit contains 5 
pounds of fine felt remnants in 
assorted colors (about 14 square 
yards). The pieces come in vari- 
ous sizes, some large enough to 
make boleros and handbags. 
Smaller pieces can be used for 
making pencil cases, belts, hair- 
bands, etc. Included in this kit are 
1,000 felt flower appliques and 


an instruction manual. Order 
yours now! 
K 2100-R complete ...... $8.75 


Just for Fun! Our rayon chenille 
wire craft kit is enjoyed by young 
and old. Make colorful lapel 
pins, dolls, toys and doll furni- 
ture. This kit contains 50 yards 
of rayon chenille wire in assorted 
colors, 25 wood bells, 100 felt 
flowers, felt squares, steel circle 
punch and illustrated instruction 
sheet. 


K 7009-R to make over 100 
chenille novelties ..... $2.45 
Three or more kits only. ea. $2.25 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 














Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
x a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or write Camp Specialist 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. COlumbus 5-6076 














CAMPERS’ INSURANCE 


The Old Reliable 
New England Company 
Is At Your Service For 
The 1948 Camping Season 





Write Today To 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


MEMBER OF 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
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Classified Advertisements 


For Sale 
CO-EDUCATIONAL CAMP. 200 miles 
from New York City. Valuable lake shore 
location. Large permanent buildings. 
Electricity, running water. Sports field, 
riding ring and horses. Rifle range. Base- 
ball diamond. Super swimming and boat- 
ing. Completely equipped for 100. Just 
completed twelfth season. Re-enrollments 
already coming in. Price, $65,000. Write 
Box 566, Camping Magazine, 181 Chest- 
nut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


WELL ESTABLISHED SUMMER CAMP. 
Satisfied clientele, 525 miles north of 
Chicago. Suitable for boys or girls. Well 
equipped, beautiful lay-out. Fine lake. 
Conditions of health require owner to 
make a quick sale. Write Box 567, Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Me- 
tuchen, N. J. 


CAMPSITE. FIFTY ACRES on a beau- 
tiful lake in Nicolet National Forest of 
northern Wisconsin. Substantial build- 
ings, excellent beach, athletic field and 
camp equipment. Write W. E. Nichols, 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 


CAMP, WASHINGTON ISLAND, Door 


County, Wisconsin. 42 acres. Mosquito- 


free. Over 500 feet white limestone cliffs, 
on shore beautiful Green Bay, large 
clearing, deep woods. Attractive 5 room 
stone house, electricity, screened dining 
porches, electric refrigerator, stove, 
phone, large barn remodeled for recrea- 
tion, exceptional maple floor for dancing. 
6 3-room cabins, 3 1-room cabins. Excel- 
lent swimming, two rafts, boat, tennis 
court. Capacity 34 guests. Now operating 
25th year. Write Lloyd W. Lehman, 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 


BEAUTIFUL CAMP on inland lake in 
Oceana County, Michigan. Near Lake 
Michigan. Excellent buildings: six cab- 
ins, dining room—seating 60, large recre- 
ation hall, craft shop, office, toilet house 
with plumbing, hospital, crew’s quarters. 
Good kitchen equipment. Rowboats, sail- 
boats, canoes, Tennis court. Archery 
range. Ample room for expansion. Write 
for details to Box 573, Camping Magazine, 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Camp Wanted 


WANTED TO LEASE: Children’s camp 
with option of buying. Capacity for about 
75. Must be fully equipped with a lake at 
least 1% miles long. Would prefer New 
England. Write Box 570, Camping Mag- 
azine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


Help Wanted, Male 

CAMP IRONWOOD, HARRISON MAINE 
—Mature members of counselling staff, 
interested in forming more or less per- 
manent association with progressive co- 
educational camp, joining a working team 
in study and research combined with in- 
dividual counselling and activity leader- 
ship. Write Sebago School, 5521 Cates 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Help Wanted, Male or Female 


CAMP DIRECTOR—Experienced, for all- 
year program. Boys’ and girls’ camp. 
Jewish. Thirty miles from Milwaukee. 
Social agency. Experienced in program 
planning. College education, physical ed- 
ucation and social service background 
preferred, State age and salary expected. 
Write Box 572, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 








SELL ow BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 
Leases ° 
Partnerships 


Sales °¢ Mergers 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 


























HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
for 
SUMMER CAMPS 


Write For Complete Catalog 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY 
SUPPLY CO. 


215-EAST THIRD ST., DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















LET US PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR SUMMER CAMP! 


We specialize in camp publicity shots, 
movies and color slides. Reasonable rates. 
For complete information, write 
‘PHOTOGRAPHY BY NADIA 


1971 Unicn Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 
Caroline Jenkins Nadia Price 

















CRAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 





181 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














__ TROPHIES, MEDALS 
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\ WRITE TO: mr] 
NM EAGLE REGALIA CO.Mmllll] 
CAMP DEPT. = WI 
298 BROADWAY | 


NEW YORK 7.N.Y. 
For Catalog and Estimates CS 
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Classified advertising rates; all 
classifications, 5c per word; mini- 
mum $2.00 per insertion. (Add cost 
of 10 words if replies are to be sent 
to Camping Magazine box number.) 
Please send remittance with order. 
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